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Nicole BELAYCHE, ludaea-Palaestina. The Pagan Cults in Roman Palestine (Second to Fourth Century), 
Religion der rômischen Provinzen, Band I, Mohr-Siebeck, Tübingen, 2001, un volume de 24 cm, XXIV- 


386 p., ill., cartes. - ISBN 3-16-147153-9. 


This is the first volume in a new German series, 
edited by Hubert Cancik and Jérg Riipke together 
with a board of distinguished European scholars. In 
their preface, the editors justify their new enterprise 
by stressing that analyses of local provincial religions 
should be combined with study of the connection with the 
central Roman authority as well as the situation in other 
provinces. They assert, “Diffusion wie Konstruktion von 
‘Römischen’ im lokalen Kontext treten gleichermaßen 
in den Blick.” They declare explicitly that it is not their 
intention to duplicate the archaeological, epigraphical, 
and historical sources but rather to provide a systematic 
religious history with particular reference to the 
spread, impact, and change of Roman religion in the 
various provinces (“unter besonderer Beachtung der 
Ausbreitung, Wirkung und Veränderung der römischen 
Religion in diesen Gebieten”). 

Paradoxically we must be grateful that these general 
goals scarcely apply to the first volume in the series. 
This is a thorough study of local pagan cults in Judaea- 
Palestine with extensive repetition of sources of every 
kind and scarcely any correlation with the central 
Roman authority (except when the emperor turned up in 
the region). The book is excellent on its own terms, even 
if not on the terms of the series in which it has appeared. 
Nicole Belayche has produced the first comprehensive 
analysis of Palestinian paganism, site by site, from 
the time of Bar Kokhba to Julian. For a region where 
Judaism and Christianity has traditionally received the 
lion’s share of attention, this volume provides a wealth 
of information. Little of it is absolutely new, but this is 
the first time it has been brought together in one place, 
and there are many thoughtful interpretations. A thriving 
world of pagan cults and myths emerges, often closely 
integrated with the encompassing Jewish and Christian 
communities. 

Belayche’s work appears in an English translation 
in this new German series, but it is hard to understand 
why. Ifa foreign language was acceptable to the German 
publisher, the author should have been encouraged to 
publish her work in the language in which she wrote 
it. The English translation unfortunately leaves much 
to be desired in terms of idiom. Frequently the reader 
must divine the author’s meaning by retrojecting what 
is printed back into French. Anglophones do not speak 
of “throwing” a glance (p. 10), but francophones do. 
French actuel is by no means the same as English actual 
(p. 24). The emperor Gallienus turns up as Gallian on 
p. 70. A “psychopompous” eagle appears absurdly on 
p. 130. All this creates a quite unnecessary impediment 


to the appreciation of Belayche’s admirable scholarship. 
One must hope that in the future the new Mohr-Siebeck 
series will be hospitable to an author’s native language 
when it is as noble and as widely diffused an instrument 
as French. Authors, for their part, should recognize 
that they do themselves and their work no favors by 
preferring an English translation in the hope of finding 
a larger readership. An imperfect and sometimes 
impenetrable rendering does the enterprise more harm 
than good. 

The great distinction of Belayche’s book is its 
balanced deployment of both textual and material 
evidence for the pagan cults in Palestine. The author has 
interrogated both rabbinic sources and classical ones 
(in Greek and Latin), and she demonstrates a thorough 
familiarity with the archaeology of her sites as well as 
their numismatics and epigraphy. For some of the most 
important pagan communities, Caesarea, Scythopolis, 
Sepphoris, and Aelia Capitolina, she provides extensive 
coverage with adequate black-and-white illustrations. 
Her discussions address perceptively the interaction 
of the communities in these cities with resident Jews 
(Caesarea, Scythopolis, Sepphoris) or Christians (Aelia). 
Her account of the creation of a colonia at Aelia and the 
presence of Roman soldiers raises the whole question 
of the topography of the city between Bar Kokhba and 
Constantine. Belayche also addresses the legionary 
presence near Scythopolis with special attention to the 
cuirassed statue of Hadrian found at Tel Shalem. She 
connects this with the torso of a marble statue from the 
city excavations, but insists that the Roman military 
presence “had no genuine effect on Scythopolis’s 
cultural outlook” (p. 260). This point seems absolutely 
correct to me. The monumental inscription on the Tel 
Shalem arch, which Werner Eck has supplemented to 
reflect a senatorial decree at the end of the Bar Kokhba 
war (JRA, 12, 1999, p. 297-313), could equally well 
be supplemented so as to link it to the legionary camp 
and its commemorative statuary on the occasion of 
Hadrian’s adventus. 

In her conclusion Belayche argues compellingly 
for what she calls “the slight influence of the Jews on 
the local pagan cults.” All that has gone before about 
the deities and cults of the Palestinian pagans bears 
this out. But her concomitant opinion that there was 
little influence in the other direction either seems open 
to question. On p. 294 she declares, “The importance 
of pagan motifs in Palestinian Judaism of the Roman 
period does not indicate any religious yielding under 
the effect of the prevailing paganism. It illustrates the 
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henceforth ‘universal’ character of Graeco-Roman 
forms of representation.” I am not sure exactly what is 
meant by the last sentence, perhaps simply that zodiacs 
and Helios, such as they appear in the mosaic of the 
synagogue at Hammath Tiberias, were a kind of visual 
lingua franca. If so, we need to ask what message 
was being conveyed by this common language. The 
adoption of Graeco-Roman images and deities worked 
beautifully to translate local pagan cults within in the 
larger polytheist world. But the mosaic at Hammath 
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Tiberias represents an altogether different Jewish world 
from the paintings in the Dura synagogue, and it is less 
easy to see what it conveyed to other Jews. It speaks 
eloquently, however, to pagans, and hence it is difficult 
to credit that Palestinian Judaism showed no “yielding 
under the effect of the prevailing paganism.” 
Belayche’s book is so rich that discussion could 
be fruitfully opened at every page. This is a welcome 
addition to the literature on Roman imperial Palestine. 


Glen W. BOWERSOCK 


Jaakko FRÔSÉN, Zbigniew T. Fiema (dir.), Petra. A City Forgotten and Rediscovered, publication du Amos 
Anderson Art Museum, à l’occasion de l’exposition du 15 février au 26 mai 2002, nouvelle série n° 40, 
Helsinki, 2002, un volume de 26 cm, 283 p., broché et pelliculé, ill. en coul., catalogue des objets exposés, 
tables chronologiques, cartes. - ISBN 952-9531-43-5 ; ISSN 0788-0139. Prix : 70 $. 


Ce beau volume accompagnait une exposition 
organisée a Helsinki pour célébrer les travaux de 
l’équipe finlandaise de Pétra, vouée notamment à la 
fouille de l’ensemble de pèlerinage chrétien du Jebel 
Haroun. Loin de constituer le catalogue de l’exposition 
— quoique la section finale constitue un répertoire des 
œuvres exposées — le volume se présente à la fois 
comme une synthèse de nos connaissances sur Pétra 
à destination du grand public et une série d’articles 
techniques sur les résultats de la fouille. Celle-ci, 
située sur une terrasse au-dessous du weli qui domine 
le Jebel Haroun, au sud-ouest de Pétra, a révélé un 
vaste ensemble monastique, centré sur une église et 
constitué de nombreuses dépendances. Il y a peu à 
dire du monument lui-même, qui ne fait guère l’objet 
d’une publication détaillée — en dehors d’un très bon 
plan —, mais l’équipe de fouille en profite pour donner 
des renseignements précis sur la céramique, les restes 
archéo-zoologiques, le verre, la céramique nabatéenne 
et tardive, quelques menues trouvailles épigraphiques 
et les voyageurs depuis deux siècles. On en retiendra en 


particulier la présentation de la mosaïque par Zbigniew 
Fiema. Située dans le narthex de l’église du complexe 
monastique, elle a certes beaucoup souffert des ravages 
du temps, mais il en reste suffisamment d’éléments 
pour qu’on puisse la dater du vi’ siècle. Elle représente 
une scène de chasse assez classique, dans le style de 
ce que l’on connaît à Madaba ou au Mont Nébo à la 
même époque. Comme d’autres mosaïques de la même 
époque, elle a été détruite intentionnellement, et réparée 
de manière à faire disparaître les figures humaines. 
L'attribution de ces destructions à la querelle iconoclaste 
plutôt qu’à l’édit de Yézid I" sur l’interdiction des 
images relève évidemment d’un choix idéologique ou 
politique que l’on n’est pas obligé d’approuver. Il est 
vrai que la chronologie ne permet pas de trancher. 

L'équipe finlandaise a étendu ses investigations aux 
alentours du Jebel Haroun, découvrant à la fois des 
traces d’occupation depuis le Paléolithique Moyen et 
des installations agricoles qui trouvent des parallèles 
dans le Néguev voisin. 


Maurice SARTRE 


